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JERUSALEM 



HERBERT L. WILLETT 
The University of Chicago 



The figure of Richard of England, seated upon his war-horse on 
the heights of Nebi Samwil, and weeping in uncontrollable emotion 
over the Jerusalem which he felt himself unworthy to enter, haunts 
the imagination with the sense of violent contrast between the strength 
of the warrior and the tears of the penitent, while at the same time it 
illustrates the mysterious spell which the city has cast over men of 
diverse races and varying faiths. The charm by which it attracts 
to itself the devout confessors of three different creeds is out of all 
proportion to any element of beauty or outward impressiveness it 
may possess. When the soldiers of the first Crusade approached the 
city under the command of Tancred, they could not resist the influ- 
ences of this goal of their hopes, rough and stained as they were with 
every vice. The chronicler, William of Tyre, describes the scene, 
as they reached the last hilltop and beheld the walls of the city. 
"When they heard the name of Jerusalem,' ' says he, "the Christians 
could not prevent themselves, in the fervor of their devotion, from 
shedding tears; they fell on their faces to the ground, glorifying and 
adoring God, who, in his goodness, had heard the prayers of his 
people, and had granted them, according to their desires, to arrive 
at this most sacred place, the goal of all their hopes.' ' 

Jerusalem is a fine illustration of that compelling power of an 
idea which throws a halo of romance about an unimpressive and 
even forbidding place, and brings men from the ends of the earth to 
look upon it with the rapture of those who have accomplished one 
of the chief objects of life. For the situation of Jerusalem was never 
commanding. The earliest stronghold, that of the Jebusites, occu- 
pied the southern and lower shoulder of the eastern hill of the two 
on which the city now stands. It was defensible only because it 
looked down from a considerable height on the valley of the Kidron 
as it sloped to the south to join the valley of the Sons of Hinnom, the 
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modern Wady er-Rababi, near the Well of Job. Far from being on 
the highest ground, the town was overlooked by the western hill on 
which the later Upper City stands, by the Mount of Olives across 
the Kidron, and by the higher levels of its own ridge of Zion or Moriah 
to the north, where the temple afterward rose. Even when the city 
grew to dimensions covering both hills, it was not an impressive site. 
On two sides it is hemmed in by the hills, and even where the land 
slopes away, as on the north and west, the approaches are upward 
through the passes leading from the Shephelah, and permit no view 
of the place. Indeed, there are but few points beyond the immediate 
vicinity of Jerusalem from which it can be seen at all. Of these the 
best is Nebi Samwil, the ancient Mizpah, which the crusaders named 
Mons Gaudii, because of their joy at reaching the first stopping- 
place which commanded a view of the Holy City. Another admirable 
prospect is that from the top of the watershed on the road to Mar Saba, 
about an hour and three-quarters to the south. From the Mons Qua- 
rantana, the traditional scene of the temptation, overlooking Jericho, 
a glimpse may be caught of the tower of the Russian church on the 
Mount of Olives; but Jerusalem is hidden. In going north from the 
city, the height of Scopus is the last point from which it may be seen. 
Accordingly, Jerusalem has little of the bold and commanding appear- 
ance which gave Gezer, Samaria, Jezreel, and other important cities 
of Palestine their beauty of situation and their military strength. 

The city has suffered indescribably from the devastation of war, 
and retains not one vestige of its once renowned beauty. For beauti- 
ful it must have been when Solomon raised it from the rank of a 
military stronghold to that of capital. The palaces which he erected 
for himself and his Egyptian queen on the slopes of Ophel, and the 
temple, which commanded the city from the higher level of Zion, 
enhanced his own fame, and gave to Jerusalem an attractiveness 
which made worth while a journey from other lands to see it. After 
the disruption its glory declined, the richer Samaria outrivaling it in 
importance. Sheshonk plundered it in the reign of Rehoboam, and 
Joash of Israel completed the discomfiture of the presumptuous 
Amaziah by breaking down "the wall of Jerusalem from the Gate of 
Ephraim unto the corner gate, four hundred cubits." Under Heze- 
kiah, who began his reign not far from the date of Samaria's over- 
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throw, the city began to revive in wealth and importance. It stood 
without a rival among the cities of Palestine. Even the campaign 
(or campaigns) of Sennacherib, which left Judah devastated, and 
"desolate as overthrown by strangers," met an impassable barrier at 
the gates of Jerusalem, and by a signal deliverance the city escaped. 
From this time to its overthrow by Nebuchadrezzar its career was 
uneventful; but in that final tragedy of Hebrew history the city was 
completely ruined, and the last traces of its former loveliness were 
obliterated. The revival of Judah after the decree of Cyrus, in 
538 B. C, was very slow. The " remnant" left in the land when the 
exiles departed for the east was still small and unresourceful, and 
very few of the Babylonian Jews had returned. The temple was 
rebuilt, but in such meager proportions as to break the hearts of the 
older men of Judah who remembered the glory of Solomon's house. 
Jerusalem rose but slowly and painfully from its ashes. Even as 
late as a century after the formal period of exile closed, the Jewish 
Nehemiah, a chamberlain at the Persian court, excused his sorrowful 
behavior by telling his royal master of the evil estate of the distant 
city of whose sore straits he had just heard. "Why," said he, 
"should not my countenance be sad, when the city, the place of my 
fathers' sepulchers, lieth waste, and the gates thereof are consumed 
with fire ?" The leadership of Nehemiah himself made possible the 
rebuilding of the walls in the almost incredible space of fifty-two days, 
and the reforms of Ezra went far to complete the task of revival. 
With alternations of good and evil fortune, Jerusalem passed through 
the Persian and into the Greek period, and felt some of the influences 
which spread Greek architecture and art throughout the East. The 
reaction which came with the Maccabean uprising was only tempo- 
rary; the growth of the city in size and wealth was constant. It had 
now crept northward and westward, quite covering the western hill, 
toward whose southern end now rose the Upper City. To Herod the 
Great fell the congenial task of completing the architectural enrich- 
ment of his capital, and this he accomplished with a lavish hand. 
He adorned the city with a theater and an amphitheater. He erected 
a magnificent palace with three great towers, named Hippicus, 
Phasael, and Mariamne, a portion of one of which still survives in 
the so-called Tower of David. Antonia, the fortress overlooking the 
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temple court, was his work. But the greatest of all his enterprises 
in Jerusalem was the rebuilding of the temple. On the site of the 
old structure of Zerubbabel, which, now fallen into sad decay, was 
removed for the purpose, he reared that wonderful complex of build- 
ings which combined the elements of sanctuary, university, market, 




THE TOWER OF DAVID 

and fortress. It had already required nearly half a century to bring 
it to a state approaching completion in the days of Jesus; and, 
indeed, it was not finished when the city fell before the Romans, in 
70 A. D., and all national hopes perished. The city was once more 
a place of desolation. The sentences in which the author of Lamenta- 
tions described the condition of Jerusalem in the days following the 
departure of Nebuchadrezzar became again pathetically true. She 
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that had been full of people sat solitary. The ways of Zion mourned, 
because none came to the solemn assembly. The Romans had be- 
come too fully aware of its capacity for successful rebellion to allow it 
to retain further power to harm the empire. Prudence dictated the 
completion of the destruction which the fury of the long-baffled troops 
began. Titus, from his camp on Scopus, had looked upon the beauti- 
ful city and wept at the thought of its approaching doom, as had One 
greater than he a few years before. But all the admiration of the 
Roman leader failed to save even the temple, when the maddened sol- 
diers rushed in through the breached walls and flung torches into the 
temple-fortress which had so long defied them. The work of destruc- 
tion was so complete that few landmarks were left. A portion of 
the western wall, and the three towers of Herod, escaped the general 
overthrow. Of these, one alone, Phasael, survives in the present city. 

It was not until the succession of Hadrian (132 A. D.) that any 
efforts were made to rebuild the place. By this time the sacred sites 
were obscured or forgotten. The Jews had never abandoned the 
hope of restoring their capital, but the emperor's attempt to make it 
purely a Roman city led to another outbreak of patriotic fury which 
involved the entire land. After this rebellion of Bar-Kokheba was 
crushed, with such loss of life as recalled the frightful slaughter of 
Titus' conquest, the city emerged from its ruins as ^Elia Capitolina. 
The very name of Jerusalem was lost. A story is related of an 
Egyptian martyr of the period who, on being asked the name of his 
city, replied that it was Jerusalem, meaning heaven. The judge had 
never heard of such a place, and ordered him to be tortured until he 
told the truth. A temple to Jupiter rose on the old temple site, where 
the Dome of the Rock now stands, and in front of it, on the spot 
which the great altar had occupied, a statue of the emperor was 
placed. A temple to Venus was built at the point where, as later 
centuries believed, Christ was buried. No Jew was allowed to enter 
the city under pain of death. 

It was not long until the age of pilgrimages began. The sacred 
soil of Palestine invited eager seekers after the holy life to measure 
its ways on foot, and either bring back some relic from the biblical 
scenes or lay their bones in consecrated graves. The passion for 
martyrdom which was strong in the early centuries found expression 
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in this new form of devotion. To visit Jerusalem became the chief 
object in life to thousands in the West. The stories of miracles and 
wonderful cures wrought at the shrines of the Holy Land inflamed 
the imagination of all Europe. Helena, the mother of Constantine, 
made such a journey, and while in Jerusalem was said to have dis- 
covered the true cross, and thus the site of Calvary and the sepulcher. 
So obscure had become the topography of Jerusalem that a supposed 
miracle became the authentic sign that the holy tomb was found once 
more. The Church of Anastasia, which Constantine built in honor 
of the event, henceforth marked the site for all the orthodox. The 
remaining holy places were now fixed upon without hesitation, and 
increasing numbers of travelers hastened to the city. Even the 
reaction under Julian the Apostate did not stay the tide of pilgrimage. 
His unsuccessful efforts to rebuild the temple, which, as report went, 
were frustrated by the bursting out of flames from its foundation, 
were recited everywhere, and awakened fresh enthusiasm. The 
church fathers were not wholly agreed regarding the desirability of 
these pilgrimages. There were so many dangers, not only to life, 
but to virtue and good manners, that efforts were made to restrain 
the ardor of the would-be pilgrims. Augustine insisted that God is 
better pleased by love than by long journeys. Gregory of Nyssa 
declared that travel alone availed nothing. And Jerome, although 
he went to Palestine and passed his later years at Bethlehem, affirmed 
that heaven was as easily reached from Britain as from Jerusalem, 
that a vast number of the saints had never seen the city, and that the 
holy places themselves had been defiled by the images of false gods. 
Yet all such arguments checked but slightly the rush of pilgrims to 
Palestine. Piety and the wish to visit the land of the Lord were 
strongly supported by other and less worthy motives, such as a desire 
to see the world, to escape work, to find adventure, to gain lifelong 
honor at home at the cost of a very endurable experience of danger 
and fatigue, and at the same time to perform a task meritorious in 
itself and pleasing to heaven. 

With the growth of pilgrim zeal came access of wealth and increase 
of size, alternating with attack and devastation from without. Jus- 
tinian built the church at the southwest corner of the temple area, 
now the Mosque el-Aksa, with such outlay of money and employ- 
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ment of art that he could exclaim: "I have surpassed thee, O Solo- 
mon." A little later Chosroes, the Persian, swept over the land and 
left the city in ruins. It is not surprising that among so many changes 
the identification of the chief sites of biblical times became increas- 
ingly difficult. When the Bordeaux pilgrim visited Jerusalem in the 
fourth century, so little authentic information was available that he 
believed the site of the Upper City on the western hill to be Zion, and 
so called it, for the first time ; an error which has persisted to our 
days. The changes wrought by time and war had almost obliterated 
even those natural divisions of the city which its original rocks had 
promised to make perpetual. The valleys between the cliffs were 
filled to depths which in our day reach from fifty to eighty feet, and 
only the shafts of the excavator can determine the old rock levels. 

But not yet were the sufferings of the afflicted city complete. In 
fact, in comparison with the new period of trouble, the old days from 
the revolt of Bar-Kokheba to the invasion of Chosroes were almost 
undisturbed. The forays of Arabs, and even the sack of the Persians, 
were not so deadly as the constant strife between Christian and 
Moslem. When the Caliph Omar became the master of Jerusalem, the 
evil days began. It was not that the new lords of the land were worse 
masters than the Persians. They revered the name of Jesus; they 
spared the Church of the Holy Sepulcher; they even promised to pro- 
tect the Christians. But a fanatic soldiery does not always regard the 
promises of a diplomatic commander. Pillage and robbery, insult and 
abuse, were the constant lot of the Christian population. They were 
compelled to pay a heavy tribute, forbidden to appear on horseback 
or to bear arms, and subjected to other indignities. To the Moslems 
the city was as sacred as to the Jews or Christians. It is one of the 
four sacred places that enjoy the distinction of haram; the others 
are Mecca, Medinah, and Hebron. Mohammedan pilgrims came 
in increasing numbers; and, indeed, in years when Arabia was visited 
with severe epidemics of the plague, or when, as in one instance about 
940 A. D., the sacred stone, the Kaaba at Mecca, was carried off 
by the Carmathians, the entire pilgrimage of faithful followers of 
Islam was diverted to Jerusalem. On such occasions the spirit of 
fanatical hostility between the followers of the two religions ran high. 

Meantime each party was endeavoring to build up and beautify its 
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own section of the city. The efforts of the Christians centered in the 
Church of the Holy Sepulcher and its attendant structures, on the 
western hill. The Mohammedans devoted themselves to the temple 
mount, and there erected the Dome of the Rock, which, in spite of 
changes and time, remains one of the most beautiful buildings ever 
erected by the Saracens. It was built by Abd-el-Melek in 691 A. D., 
soon after the Moslem occupation, and restored in 831 A. D. by a 
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grandson of the renowned Haroun al-Rashid. Justinian's church at 
the lower end of the temple platform was converted into the Mosque 
el-Aksa ("the remote"), as being the farthest from Mecca, and its 
substructures or chambers, generally known as Solomon's Stables, 
but really the work of Abd-el-Melek, were enlarged. There were 
periods of friendliness between the two races. Haroun al-Rashid 
corresponded with Charlemagne, and permitted him to repair the 
Jerusalem churches and erect others at points outside. But for the 
most part the rival creeds were at war, and the Church of the Holy 
Sepulcher was destroyed and rebuilt several times. Finally the 
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sufferings of the Christians became so acute that their cry reached. 
Europe. One of the most galling exactions was the heavy tribute 
levied on all who entered the great Christian church, the Holy Sepul- 
cher. Pilgrims from the West often endured the hardships and 
perils of the journey only to be shut out at last from the very object 
of their longing hopes. It was thought a worthy act of charity to 
pay the entrance tax of such as could not raise the necessary funds. 
Robert of Normandy, in 1034 A. D., paid the entrance fees of a 
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company of the pious whom he found waiting without the gate until 
someone should take pity upon them. It was this condition which 
inflamed the soul of Peter the Hermit to preach the Crusades, and soon 
the armies of Europe were pressing eastward to deliver the Holy 
City from the infidels. Outside the walls, so often breached in 
earlier days, the forces of Godfrey, Robert of Normandy, Tancred, 
and Raymond of Toulouse encamped in a great semicircle extend- 
ing from the northeast corner of the city to the Jaffa Gate. The 
victory of the Crusaders was signalized by a terrible slaughter of 
Moslems and Jews. Only a few years later Saladin, in turn, set his 
camp against Jerusalem, first on the west side, and later near St. 
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Stephen's Gate. The city fell into his hands October 2, 1187, and 
has since that time been a Turkish possession. 

It would be difficult to imagine for any city a more varied, restless, 
and tragic history. Jerusalem has risen and fallen times almost without 
number. It has crept slowly over its hills from point to point, only 
to withdraw again, or to perish in the moment of victory. Perhaps 
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no spot on earth has seen so much misery. Few cities are today 
more uninteresting. Squalor and poverty abound. The streets and 
alleys reek with unspeakable filth. The unkempt, the beggar, and 
the leper are always at hand. The native population is not thrifty; 
and, were it not for the multitudes who visit the place, it would have 
shrunk long since to insignificance. 

Yet, in spite of all these things, the silver cord of Jerusalem is not 
loosed nor its golden bowl broken. The uninterested traveler will be 
likely to find himself disappointed and disillusioned. But to him who 
approaches it with awareness and appreciation of its place in history, 
there will be no moment of revolt or repulsion. The city has many 
beauties, even if they belong to later and other civilizations than her 
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own. Then, too, a company of choice spirits are doing business in 
the King's name in this city, and bringing to its people the message 
of Him who was rejected in its streets two thousand years ago. Most 
of all, Jerusalem, by a unique experience sustained by no other place 
upon the planet, was lifted for a time from the common levels of the 
world and made the scene of the most sublime events in human history. 




COURT OF "THE HOUSE OF CAIAPHAS," JUST OUTSIDE THE ZION GATE 

It will never lose that sacredness. Though once recreant and hostile, 
Jerusalem has come through great tribulation, and is perhaps almost 
ready to hear the heartening message : " Cry unto her that her warfare 
is accomplished, that her iniquity is pardoned, and that she hath 
received of Jehovah's hand double for all her sins." No place so 
lays hold of the imagination as does Jerusalem. To no place so 
blasted and scarred does one betake himself with such eagerness, or 
return with such satisfaction. There must be a future for a city 
which has wrought such a spell over the heart of the world, and 
which draws to itself with such compelling power the thought and 
interest of all men. 



